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MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XXIV. 
(Continued from page 243.) 


Ninth month 28th. First cay.—After a good 
night, awoke with the remembrance of its being 
the time of our Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
where many worthy and dear friends are col- 
lected, and where, had it been the Lord’s good 
pleasure, I should have rejoiced among them. 
But as it is so ordered, I desire to be content in 
the enjoyment of that blessed fellowship of 
spirit which cannot be quenched by the mighty 
waters between us, and is the solid rejoicing of 
the heavenly minded family every where. After 
breakfast, I informed the captain of a wish which 
I felt, that if he had no objection, an invitation 
might be given to the steerage passengers and to 
the sailors, to sit with us at our little meeting. 
He readily consented, and sent the steward to 
give them all notice. Wesatdown at 10 o’clock. 
Some of those invited, came and behaved soberly, 
and my heart was enlarged in gospel affection 
towards them, and under the influence, I trust, 
of the spirit of true prayer, was enabled to inter- 
cede for our preservation, and for redemption 
from all iniquity. Oh, that the request may, in 
adorable mercy, be granted ! , Was 
much affected in the meeting, and appeared solid 
and thoughtful afier it. * * * Our captain 
sounded and found no bottom. 

29th, Second day.—May I be favoured with 
patience and resignation in the present trying 
allotment, thus detained from assembling with 
my dear friends in Philadelphia, at their Yearly 
Meeting, because All-perfect wisdom knows best 
what is best for us. 

30th, Third day.—Suill an unfavourable pros- 
pect. Our captain found bottom in 50 fathoms 








water; on hearing which, divers of our com- 
pany appeared very much elated, even to an 
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extacy; but my mind felt very much restricted 


from appearing outwardly to rejoice. Soon 
after, the wind sprang up so fair, that we ran 
into 5 fathoms. Upon this, our captain, who is 
prudently careful, stood to the southward. ‘The 
wind increased toa strong breeze from the N.E , 
so that towards evening, we lightened sail, and 
about 6 o’clock, spied land ahead at about 6 
leagues distance. All things then laid snug, we 
lay at the mercy of the wind and waves, which 
were under the direction of the Most High, till 
morning. 

10th month Ist, Fourth day.— Wind still the 
same, and the sea running very high. About 11 
o’clock we espied a pilot coming towards us, 
who proved to be Harry Fisher, a skilful man. 
On his coming on board, our captain and all the 
ship’s company seemed relieved. He told me 
that he was last week in Philadelphia, and that 
I was expected to the great meeting there. He 
brought us a few apples and peaches, which S. 
D. and I particularly enjoyed. Oh, how my 
soul worshipped in deepest prostration, and 
craved to be kept little, low, and humble in going 
amongst my dear friends, under the present 
mercy, which is indeed marvellous in my eyes. 
Blessed and forever magnified, be the name of 
the Most High, from this time forth and for- 
evermore ! : 

Last night | was comforted in remembering 
that last Sixth day night, which was a time of 
sore exercise in a storm of wind, thunder, and 
rain, I was assured this would be the last storm ; 
and that we should safely get to Philadelphia 
before the Yearly Meeting ended. So that I had 
no creaturely fears to contend with. But my 
health feels too mach impaired to promise my- 
self much enjoyment for a time, and having no 
fixed home to go to, feels discouraging ; but I 
dare no more distrust Divine care, now nor 
forever, 

Rain came on in the evening, and it was very 
dark, so that we were truly glad we had got to 
a safe anchorage within the cape, as the wind 
blew fresh against us. Dropped anchor at 8 
o'clock, below Bombayhook, and in the cabin 
afterwards our captain and pilot spent the rest 
of the evening with us, the latter giving some 
account of Philadelphia. 

2d, Fifth day.—A head wind, our ship could 
get no farther than within 5 miles of Salem, and 
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being assured that unless the wind changed, we 
could not get up till First day, and being desir- 
ous of reaching the Yearly Meeting before it 
ended, I concluded to go with our company on 
shore. So our kind captain ordered the ship's 
yaw! to be launched, and sent four of his men, 
who, with the pilot, (after the latter had taken a 
respectful leave of all on board,) took us on 
shore, to the house of a Friend named Clement 
Hall, who took us in his wagon to John Red- 
man’s, in Salem, where we lodged, and found 
the family all very kind. 

On Sixth day, the 3d instant, R. J. notes— 
“ We rose early, and two wagons having been 
provided, having Emmor Baily and Elgar Brown 
for drivers, we got on well and safely to Woud- 
bury, just as Friends’ were going to their week- 
day meeting; whereupon I felt a draught on 
my mind to meet with them, and left my com- 
panions to their liberty. ‘They not being inclined 
to go, I went alone.” 

Our pilgrims, halting at Woodbury, noticed a 
few Friends going to meeting, and anxious as 
they all were to reach Philadelphia, R. Jones 
could not feel at liberty to pass the first meeting 
of Friends after her arrival without attending it. 
Her companions left a vehicle and driver for her, 
and proceeded. Owing to the attendance at 
Yearly Meeting, the number of Friends assem- 
bled was of course small, and she was only re- 
cognized by one person present, Margery, wife 
of Samuel Mickle. Having relieved her mind, 
and after sitting a short time, feeling easy to do 
so, she informed Friends that she wished to 
attend the closing sittings of the Yearly Meeting, 
and desired that the meeting might not be dis- 
turbed by her quietly withdrawing. The Friend 
already referred to, followed her out. Her car- 
riage soon overtook the one containing her 


my H. C. met me. We were deeply affected 
on seeing each other, and together blessed ihe 
Lord for his abundant goodness and mercy, | 
was shocked in looking at her, and thought her 
every way more altered than any other person. 
At 3 o’clock went to the Women’s Meeting 
where a general solemnity soon overspread ys. 
and I was engaged cag | to return thanks to 
my great and gracious Helper, Preserver, and 
Everlasting Friend, the Lord Almighty, who js 
worthy to be served, feared and obeyed, for ever 
and ever.” 

Her arrival was known to few Friends till her 
appearance at the afternoon sitting. 

Soon after the meeting was settled, Rebecca 
appeared impressively in supplication, and the 
remarkable covering of solemnity was long re- 
membered by those who were present. “ Before 
the meeting broke up,” she notes, “I went up to 
John Pemberton’s, to avoid being stopped by the 
crowd of Friends who were glad to see me 
again, and in the evening several came to see 
me. Iwas much fatigued with this day’s labour, 
but got some quiet good sleep.” 

Next morning, in the Select Meeting, she re- 
turned the certificate granted to her by that 
meeting in the 3d month, 1784, with endorse- 
ments from the Yearly Meeting held in London 
in the years 1787 and 1788, and from the Half 
Year’s Meeting for Ireland, Fifth month 9th, 1786. 

Her diary thus proceeds : 

4th, Seventh day.—Rose refreshed, and with 
a mind deeply bowed in gratitude to the great 
Preserver of men. At 8 o’clock went to the 
last sitting of the Select Yearly Meeting, where 
I returned my certificate which they had given 
me, and also delivered those given me from Ire- 
land and England. And though I had not much 
to say for myself, I was enabled openly to de- 


friends, and, saluting them, she passed on before. | clare that not only was the promise made to the 
They crossed the Delaware in company, no | early disciples when sent forth, mercifully fulfil- 


time having been lost by her attending Wood- 
bury Meeting. 

“On the first sight of my native city,”’ she 
says, “ my heart was so affected, that I seemed 
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led to me in every part, so that I could say on 
my return as they did, that I had lacked nothing, 
but that the reward of Peace was more than ade- 
quate to all the endeavour I had been enabled to 


near fainting; but, after relieving myself with | use for the promotion of the one great and good 


many tears, I felt deeply humble and thankful, | cause. 


under a sense of marvellous preservation every 
way experienced ; but more particularly so on 
the mighty deep, as the Harmony, Capt. Wil- 
lett, who sailed with us from the Downs, came into 
port about the same time in a wrecked condition, 
from a storm which we were favoured only to 
feel in part. We landed at the old ferry,” (this 
was about one o’clock,) “from whence, taking 
leave of my company, I went to Johns Hopkins’,* 
where I dined, and dismissed a letter to H. 
Pemberton to let her and my H. C. know that 
I was landed. S. Emlen came in his chaise and 
sent me in it to Richard Humphreys,t where 
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* Water street, between High and Mulberry streets. 
t Next door to Market Street Meeting. 


After this meeting concluded, I went to 
that for business among Women Friends, which 
was large and solid. Dined with many friends 
at J. P.’s, and before bed time, had an opportu- 
nity of seeing many of my dear friends who 
called there. 

Sth, First day.—This being the first First day 
after my landing, I chose to go to the Bank 
Meeting, that being the one to which I had 
always belonged. I attended both morning and 
afternoon, and sat in silence. Dined at Henry 
Drinker’s ; drank tea at Wm. Compton’s, and 
having much pain, did not go to the evening 
meeting; but after sitting an hour at Daniel 
Drinkers with G. and H. Churchman, went to 
my lodgings. 

6th, Second day.—Was at the Second day 
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Morning Meeting ; dined at James Pemberton’s, 
and there, and in the evening, finished divers 
letters begun on board the Pigou, and sent them 
by the , going to Cork. 


(To be continued.) 








For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 103.) 


Although during the contest with the sup- 

rters of slavery in the British West Indies, 
the attention and energies of Buxton were chiefly 
directed to the abolition of slavery there, he was 
not regardless of the traffic in slaves which was 
going on between the coast of Africa and some 
parts of the western world. Waulliam Wilber- 
force, in 1832, wrote him a letter soliciting his 
attention to the subject, which he considered a 
proper one for parliamentary action. And soon 
afler the act for the extinction of slavery in the 
British Islands was passed, he began to collect 
information in relation to this traffic. On the 
12th of Fifth month, 1835, he laid the results of 
his investigations before parliament. He proved 
that though, at the congress of Vienna, Spain 
and Portugal had received more than a million 
of money from England, on engaging to give up 
their traffic in men, yet that they were still car- 
rying it on to as great an extent as ever; no less 
than 264 vessels, avowedly engaged in the slave 
trade, having sailed from the single portof Havanna 
between the beginning of 1827 and end of October 
1833,—this being but a small part of that detes- 
table commerce. He moved for an address, sug- 
gesting the consolidation of all the treaties on 
this subject with various powers, into one great 
league, which was to contain, amongst other 
clauses, a proposal for extending the right of 
search, for giving the power of seizure in the case 
of vessels equipped for the slave trade, though 
not actually having slaves on board, and for de- 
claring the trade in slaves to be piracy. This 
address was agreed to. 

Upon this subject nothing further could then 
be done, yet he brought it at times before the 
house, and it continued to occupy his solicitous 
consideration. A desire to promote the abolition 
of that barbarous trade, was avowedly one of the 
motives which led him to appear as a candidate 
at the ensuing election. The result, as stated in 
a former number, was, that in the summer of 
1837, he was released from his parliamentary 
responsibilities. Yet this release neither dimin- 
ished his interest, nor paralysed his exertions in 
the cause. At length the idea occurred to him 
that the deliverance of Africa from the horrors 
of the slave trade, could best be effected by call- 
ing out her ownresources. He therefore applied 
with his accustomed industry to the collection of 
information, from what quarter soever it could be 
drawn. His object was to prove the magnitude 
of the evils entailed upon that country by the 
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existing traffic, and to point out its capabilities 
for supporting a legitimate commerce, and thence 
becoming peaceful and flourishing. He directed 
his own exertions principally to the former of 
these objects, and engaged others to inquire into 
the latter. ‘The eagerness with which he pur- 
sued his investigations, respecting the evils of 
the stave trade, is forcibly indicated by a wish 
that the number of hours in the day could be 
doubled, and the minutes in every hour quadru- 
pled. In the Eighth month, 1838, he says, ina 
letter to his brother in law, J. J. Gurney —* Last 
November I started on a pilgrimage through all 
the books and parliamentary documents con- 
nected with the slave trade. I began from the 
very beginning, and, partly in person, still more 
by deputy, I traversed the whole subject; and 
such an excess of misery, as I have had to sur- 
vey, never, I am persuaded, before fell to the lot 
of an unhappy investigator. Will you believe 
it, the slave trade, though England hs relin- 
guished it, is now double what it was when 
Wilberforce first began ; and its horrors not only 
aggravated by the increase of the total, but in 
each particular case more intense than they were 
in 1788? Will you believe it, again, that it re- 
quires at the rate of a thousand human beings 
per diem, in order to satisfy its enormous maw ? 
* * * * How glad have lI been to have 
escaped from the turmoils of Parliament, and to 
have my mind and my time my own, that I 
might bestow them without interruption on this 
vast mass of misery and crime.” Here it may 
be observed, that the labours of Wilberforce 
were employed in procuring the extinction of 
the British slave trade ; and that was unquestion- 
ably the place to begin. In that he succeeded ; 
but the traffic was then, and still is, prosecuted by 
the Spaniards and Brazilians. 

By the examination of official documents, and 
other sources of authentic information, Buxton 
was enabled to present to the public a frightful 
portrait of the horrors of the slave trade; show- 
ing that no fewer than 150,000 negroes were 
annually transported from Africa to Cuba and 
Brazil; and that from the hardships to which 
they were exposed during their travels from the 
interior to the coast ; and the crowded condition 
of the slave ships, in the passages across the 
ocean, at least two perished for one who was 
sold into slavery. 

As preliminary measures to the introduction 
of an efficient remedy for these incalculable 
evils, he proposed the concentration of a naval 
force on the coast of Africa, and the formation of 
treaties with the native chiefs of the interior. 
With regard to the former, it may be observed, 
that though he manifested considerable inclina- 
tion to the pacific principles of Friends, he did 
not adopt them so fully as to decline the appli- 
cation of a naval force to the suppression of the 
slave trade: and if he could reconcile himself 
to its employment in any case, we need not 
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wonder that this should be one. Yet, experi- 


He proposed that an expedition should be 


ence has sufficiently proved, that this is not the | sent up the Niger for the purpose of setting on 
instrument by which that traffic is to be extin-| foot the preliminary arrangements in Africa for 
guished, The ten years that have elapsed since | the agricultural, commercial, and missionary set. 
the period under review, have furnished unques- | tlements; of entering into treaties with the 


tionable evidence, that the friends of the negro 
must find other means for the annihilation of 
that barbarous traffic, than the “ wave ruling 
chariot of fire.” 

The remedy on which Buxton inclined to rely 
for the redemption of Africa, was the establish- 
ment of a peaceful and legitimate commerce. 
From various authorities he established the fact, 
first, that gold, iron, and copper, abound in many 
districts of the country ; secondly, that vast re- 
gions are of the most fertile description, and are 
capable of producing rice, wheat, hemp, indigo, 
coffee, &c., and, above all, the sugar-cane and 
cotton, in any quantities; while the forests con- 
tain every kind of timber—mahogany, ebony, 
dye-woods, the oil-palm, &c.; besides caout- 
chouc and other gums. He also proved, that the 
natives, so far from shunning intercourse with 
us, have been in every case eager and importu- 
nate that we should settle among them. 

While the capabilities of Africa are thus ex- 
tensive, the facilities for commercial intercourse 
are on the same scale. He mentioned those 
afforded by the great rivers on the west coast of 
Africa, especially the Niger, which had been ex- 
plored by Lander to the distance of 500 miles 
from the sea, and the Chadda, which runs into 
it; and he dwelt much on the singular fitness of 
the situation of Fernando Po, as an emporium 
of commerce. He emphatically declared his 
conviction, that Central Africa possesses within 
itself everything necessary for the growth of 
commerce ; and he proceeded to point out in 
confirmation of this statement, that in certain 
spots on the west coast of Africa, where some 
degree of security had been afforded, agriculture 
and commerce had as a consequence immediately 
sprung up, and the slave trade had withered 
away. He derived his facts from authorities of 
the most varied and impartial description, in- 
cluding extracts from the authors most conversant 
with Africa; from the writings of tie governors 
of Sierra Leone, Fernando Po, and the Gambia; 
from those of all the travellers who had explored 
Western Africa; and from those of African mer- 
chants, scientific men, and others, who had 
siudied the subject at home. 

While he laid such stress upon the importance 
of protecting and encouraging legitimate com- 
merce in Africa, he enforced, with equal earnest- 
ness, the necessity of raising the native character 
by imparting Christian instruction. * Let mis- 
sionaries and school-masters, the plough and the 
spade, go together.” ‘It is the Bible and the 
plough that must regenerate Africa ;’ and he 
gives details proving the powerful influence, 
moral and physical, which missions have exerted 
ever the aborigines in different parts of the world. 


native chiefs ; of convineing the negroes of the 
uprightness of our intentions; and of ascertain. 
ing the state of the country along that vast tract 
of land, which is traversed by the river Niger, 

A company was also to be formed, by private 
individuals, for the introduction of agriculture 
and commerce into Africa. This was to be 
effected by sending out qualified agents to form 
settlements in favourable situations ; to establish 
model farms; to set up factories, well-stored 
with British goods, and thus to sow the first 
seeds of commerce ; and, in short, to adopt those 
means, which have been elsewhere effectual, in 
promoting trade, and the cultivation of the soil, 

While he was anxious to enlist British capital 
and intelligence in the prosecution of his plans, 
he was conscious that the climate of Africa 
would present a serious obstacle to the employ- 
ment of European agents; and was therefore de- 
sirous of operating, as far as practicable, through 
the instrumentality of the natives. In a letter 
dated in the early part of 1839, he mentions that 
a correspondent in Antigua had ten good Chris- 
tian blacks, who were ready to be located on the 
Niger. Hecontemplated the employment of the 
emancipated inhabitants of the West Indies to 
instruct and civilize the natives of their father- 
land ; and was therefore anxious to promote the 
establishment of schools for the coloured race in 
the Islands. 

In the summer of 1839, a “Society for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, and the Civili- 
zation of Africa,’’ was formed, in which the 
Bishop of London, and several noblemen took 
an active part. A few days afterwards, Lord 
Normanby, a member of the cabinet, announced 
to a deputation from this Association, that the 
Government had come to the conclusion to send 
a frigate and two steamers to explore the Niger, 
and if possible to set on foot commercial relations 
with the nations on its banks. Sir Edward 
Parry was appointed to prepare these vessels, 
and thus began the Niger Expedition. 

About this time, he prepared for the press a 
work in which he embodied the result of his in- 
vestigations respecting the African slave trade, 
and his view of the proper remedy by the civili- 
zation of the people of that continent. ‘The 
ardour with which he proceeded in the prepara- 
tion of this work, is illustrated by the following 
extract from a letter to his wife,—* I have been 
working hard during the week, but yesterday 
we had the hardest day. With the exception of 
a few minutes in the garden, and a run to the 
ames: and dinner, I did not stop from breakfast 
ull past one o’clock at night; and, what is more 
extraordinary, I had seven capital secretaries at 
work, and many of them during the whole day.” 
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And this appears to have been no unusual exer- 
tion; as he frequently, on several successivedays, 
continued this employment, with very slight in- 
termissions, from breakfast until two or three 
o'clock in the morning. 

{To be continued. } 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 


Having reason to believe that the want of 


clothing to a great extent contributed to perpetu- 
ate a state of abject poverty, by unfitting the able- 
bodied for out-door labour, and by predisposing 
all classes to the attacks of disease, we believed 
it right to appropriate a considerable sum within 
the last few months to the purchase of materials 
for garments, to be made up and distributed under 
the superintendence of benevolent persons in the 
country, a portion of the value of the clothing to 
be, if possible, repaid out of the earnings of the re- 
cipients. ‘The sum of £7391 appears to have 
been expended under this head, of which a 
small part has been already refunded; but the 
distribution being still in progress, some time 
must elapse before the results are known. It is 
here proper to mention, that very considerable do- 
nations of ready-made garments have from time 
to time reached us from our generous helpers in 
America; the value of which is not included in 
the amount of donations acknowledged in this 
account, nor dv we possess the means of ac- 
eurately ascertaining the value of the clothing 
thus consigned to us. We have also received 
large donations from England, in money and 
materials, for this special object, which do not 
appear in the present statement of accounts. 
Our clothing transactions form a distinct branch, 
managed by a sub-Committee of our members. 
The grants of clothing hitherto made, have been 
about twelve hundred in number, and in value 
about £11,000, distributed, as our other grants 
have been, throughout every county in Ireland. 

Towards the carrying forward the objects of 
our trust, as they may hereafter present them- 
selves, there was on the Ist ultimo,a balance of 
the fund at our disposal, amounting to £31,276 
Is 2d. 

In conclusion, we may acknowledge the deep 
anxiety with which we continue to regard the 
state of things around us. ‘The dearth of food 
in the country has, through the bounty of Di- 
vine Providence in the last abundant harvest, 
been removed for the present—a mercy to be 
commemorated with reverent gratitude. But one 
of the results of the late visitation of famine has 
been to disclose a train of social maladies of no 
temporary character, and to fix on them the at- 
tention of many enlightened persons both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Are these to be per- 
mitted to continue? Some of them are too 
closely interwoven with the habits of the people 
to admit of sudden amelioration, but others are 
more within our reach, and claim a vigorous ef- 











fort for their removal. Amongst this class there 
are probably none which contribute more to 
cramp the industrial energies of the country than 
the complicated difficulties of the land question. 
Employment for the multitudes whose sole 
means of subsistence is in the culture of the soil, 
can only be found in an enlarged application of 
capital to this branch of national industry ; in 
order to which there are impediments to be re- 
moved, which we apprehend will be found to 
require legisiative measures of a bold and com- 
prehensive character. It is true that such mea- 
sures, to be efficacious, must have the cordial co- 
operation of the people, and that unless the 
security of property be guaranteed by the main- 
tenance of public order, all legislation for this 
object will be in vain. We venture to hope, 
however, that under wise and equitable laws, 
and an improved system of land management, 
many of the existing discontents would disap- 
pear; that the pursuits of peaceful industry 
would gradually take the place of political strife, 
and that unequivocal symptoms of social im- 
provement would ere long gladden the hearts of 
all true lovers of their country. 
Joserpna Bew ey, 
JonaTuHan Pim, 
Secretaries. 

From the statement of their accounts, it ap- 
pears that the donations from Friends in Eng- 
land and Ireland amounted to more than forty 
thousand pounds sterling; and from citizens of 
the United States, nearly sixteen thousand 
pounds. Besides which, the donations in food, 
furnished by the United States, estimated at 
their market value at the ports of delivery, 
amounted to £133,780, or $668,900. 

The subsequent correspondence furnishes an 
interesting exhibition of the efforts that have been 
made and are still in progress, to meliorate the 
condition of the poor in that country. 


The Belfast Ladies Relief Association for 
Connaught, respectfully solicit a perusal of the 
following letter, addressed by Dr. Edgar, their 
President, to the Central Committee of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and of their reply. 


Betrast, May 20th, 1848. 

Gentlemen,—According to your kind sugges- 
tion, | forward an application for assistance to 
enable the Belfast Ladies Relief Association to 
carry out their system of industrial reformation 
in Connaught. Your patronage is one of the 
many testimonies of confidence borne on our be- 
half, by individuals, and public bodies, who, in 
Scotland, England, and America, have committed 
five thousand pounds to our trust, and largely 
assisted our friends ;—and now that both your 
energies and ours are turned, not to the gratuitous 
supply of food, but to the encouragement of pro- 
ductive industry, | ask no new sanction of our 
system, but a continuance in another form, of the 
aid already so generously bestowed, 
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Our fundamental principle is, that in the de- 
plorable state of our country, charity has a suit- 
able, hopeful sphere, in opening the way for re- 
munerative industry,—that what benevolence 


an industrious, thriving generation, in a land of 
idleness, folly, and crime. After having com. 
menced an interesting benevolent experiment, 
we approach as suppliants, a body, whose 


wisely commences, mercantile enterprise will 
complete ; and that, while hands are trained for | and impartiality, is a household word through- 
the manufacturer, the opportunity should be em- | out the world, entreating you, not to allow an 
braced, of instilling those principles, and setting | enterprise, conducted by the weaker sex, and 
that example, which secure for both employer | fostered by your own hand, to die prematurely 
and operative, the blessings of honesty and truth. | before your eyes, while its plans and ends are 
With this intent, we have established thirty two | part of your own system, and while, as humble 
schools or centres of female industry, for most | fellow-labourers, your own female Friends, 


name, in connection with generosity, wisdom, 


of which we have sent from Ulster, on annual 
salaries of £25, teachers who have given the 
highest satisfaction to their excellent patronesses ; 
we supply school requisites and materials, while 
individuals of our number labour assiduously and 
successfully, in perfecting our manufactures. As 
proof of this, it needs only to be stated, that our 
manufacture commands the highest prices; that 
articles, suitable to the season, obtain ready sale ; 
and that our first established station, where sixty 
females are employed, is now self-supporting, 
through the facilities afforded by us, in provid- 
ing materials and sale. 

In the expenditure of about £800 for ma- 
terials and wages, we have gone on the princi- 
ple, that our population is to be supported, not 
by charity, but by industry ; and that industry, 
to be permanently successful, must be conducted 
according to the established laws of manufacture 
and trade. We raise no arbitrary standard of 
wages, we give no advantage, except to begin- 
ners, but what the mutual interests of manufac- 


| would rejoice to be your agents, under one Lord, 
| for our own loved land and home. 

| Knowing as I do, Gentlemen, the history of 
/your benevolence in the late disastrous times, 
‘and having gained some insight into the great. 
ness cf your works accomplished, and your plans 
proposed, I acknowledge that my expectations 
of help from you, are sanguine and large. | 
know your confidence in the capabilities and 
faithfulness of those for whom I plead; your 
acquaintance with many of their fellow-labour- 
ers in Connaught, as the excellent of the earth, 
and with the opportunities which the capital of 
Ulster affords for advancing that self-supporting 
peacemaking industry, which you proverbially 
love; I know with what pain you would contem- 
plate even the possibility of disappointment to 
your sisters in Ulster and Connaught, who with 
such self-denial and cordiality, and with so much 
of the true catholicity of Christian charity, have 
laboured together in their own sphere, for the 
good of the poor; and instead of your antici- 





turer and operative demand; and we expect | pating the premature and sad return of the de- 
that the females who serve an apprenticeship to | voted young teachers who were ornaments of 
us, will find employment in future life, with | their respective circles at home, how anxious 18 
those whom self-interest prompts to provide em- | your wish, that their number should increase, 
ployment for the qualified poor. their sphere of influence widen, that thus, among 

Of this we have assurance in the case of the | increasing multitudes, they might cherish the 
sewed muslin manufacture, which has been for | Social graces and Christian virtues, which are so 
many years steadily increasing in Scotland and happily their own. With all confidence there- 
Ulster; for some of the largest houses in the fore, 1 leave in your hands the cause of the Bel- 
trade, supply us with materials, without charge, | fast Relief Association, and of female industry in 








and pay us for work done on these, with a dis- 
tinct understanding, that they will gladly ap- 
point local agents, as they have in the remotest 
districts of Ulster, and take off our hands the 
whole responsibility, so soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of sewers have been prepared. Thus our 
chief expenditure is in carriage, loss of materials 
with beginners, school requisites, and salaries 
and travelling expenses of teachers ; and how- 
ever long it may be useful for us to continue our 
effort, the chief expenditure will be required in 
the next one or two years. [lad public benevo- 
lence continued to flow on poor Ireland, we 
would have been under no necessity of applying 
to you, as we do now ; but compassion towards 
our unhappy land, has extensively given way, 
alas! to disappointment or disgust; and we 
are forced to struggle on, almost unassisted, in 
an attempt, deemed by many vain, to rear up 


Connaught, hoping that the wisdom coming 
from above, which is gentle and easy to be en- 
treated, will guide you to an issue best calcu- 
lated to advance our country’s good, and the 
glory of our common Lord. 
I am, Gentlemen, gratefully yours, 
' Joun Epear, D. D. 


To this letter the following answer was re- 
turned : 


CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
43, Fleet street, Dublin, 
25th of Fifth month, 1848. 

Dr. Edgar, Belfast,—The Committee, hav- 
ing had under deliberate consideration the appeal 
made to them on behalf of the industrial opera- 
tions of the Belfast Ladies Relief Association for 
Connaught, direct us to inform thee, on their be- 
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half, that they have agreed to allot the sum of 
£500, as a donation from their funds, in aid of 
the useful objects of this Association, provided a 
further sum of £500 be raised by the Associa- 
tion in other quarters; payable as soon as this 
condition has been complied with. 
We remain, respectfully, 
Josepu Bew ey, 
JonaTHAN Pim, 
Secretaries. 


The Belfast Association thus encouraged, ap- 
peal once more for assistance on behalf of poor 
Ireland’s poorest province, for the mothers and 
daughters of wild Connaught, to enable them, 
by domestic industry, to support themselves, and 
to teach that knowledge of divine truth, which 
saves the soul. They now cheerfully commit 
their case to the public heart and conscience, 
supported by no advocacy but that of the follow- 
ing extracts from two letters just received, one 
from a teacher, the other from a patroness of 
their schools. 

“ My school is doing well, thirty can read the 
Bible, and all are most anxious to learn. I feel 
my situation to be one of great responsibility, 
having so many immortal souls under my care, 
and fearing, that through ignorance, I may lose 
an opportunity of speaking a word in season, to 
these kind-hearted creatures. A mother came 
lately to thank me for my care of her child, and 
prayed that the Lord would reward me, and give 
me the blessing of His Holy Spirit. It is very 
cheerful to see all the children of the school well 
clothed, clean, and tidy. I have a class making 
shirts, one knitting quilts, one stockings, one 
shawls, one collars and babies’ frocks, and twenty 
girls knitting garters. Ihave a fine Sabbath 
school; my only assistants during the illness of 
our patroness, are pupils of my daily school.” 

“You need not regret the expense of any of 
your schools, even were they to be closed now, 
a step greatly to be deplored, still the amount of 
good done is incalculable. Small as the pay- 
ments are, our poor children receive them thank- 
fully. In one instance, the half crown paid to 
one of them, was the means of securing to her 
mother and four children a lodging for the next 
year, They were then, for the third time during 
the past year, out, without a roof over them, all 
night. This girl is one of our best workers. 
Her sister, who was for some months very near 
death, from the effects of starvation and hard- 
ship, now earns six pence a week, knitting. I 
could tell of many girls, who have not only been 
preserved in life, but, from the effects of regular 
employment and instruction, are improved be- 
a what I can describe, in their appearance, 

abits, and above all, in seriptural knowledge, by 
your Industrial Schools.”’ 
Signed on behalf of the Association. 
Joun Epear, D. D., President. 
Belfast, June 15th, 1848. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


From T. Batty. 


Surewspury, March 1, 1845. 

My youthful days, up to manhood and riper 
years, were spent in a man-of-war. I was then 
ignorant of God and godliness, hardened, care- 
less, and wicked, until some time about the year 
1811 or 1812 (I cannot exactly state the precise 
time) the British and Foreign Bible Society dis- 
tributed Bibles among different fleets in the Bri- 
tish navy. Our ship was lying in the Downs 
when a number of Bibles were sent on board. 

One evening, after the drum had beat to divi- 
sion, our captain directed the attention of the 
ship’s company to the Bibles that had come on 
board, and gave a statement of the design and 
intention of your Society in sending them. He 
informed us of the benefits we might derive 
from reading the Scriptures; and he requested 
every man to begin to read the Bible, instead of 
those foolish and immoral books too frequently 
perused in a man-of-war; and he very strongly 
and repeatedly entreated all to pay particular at- 
tention to the advice given. 

One Bible was placed in each berth, and the 
cabins, gun-room, and cock-pits were also sup- 
plied. I was in the capacity of ward-room 
steward on board; and as I received one of the 
Bibles, a pleasing kind of sensation came over 
my mind in an instant. 1 thought of my boy- 
hood days, when under a father’s roof, and 
where I had frequently heard the Bible read, 
and where I had often read it myself. But, 
alas! days and years had passed away without 
ever hearing a father’s voice, or seeing or re- 
garding the Bible. But on this oceasion, and 
perhaps being impressed with the entreaties of 
our kind-hearted captain, emotions were kindled 
in my bosom, which, before then, I was a stran- 
ger to. I opened the Book, and began to read 
its contents; and I seemed to read as I thought 
I had never read before: a light dawned upon 
my mind which I had never before experienced, 
and I felt astonished. I began to see, and to 
feel, too, that I was a lost sinner, a guilty cha- 
racter, and in danger of perishing soul and body. 
I mourned in my heart, and sorrowed often, on 
my bended knees, by the side of a cannon, im- 
ploring mercy at the hands of the Almighty, 
through Jesus Christ. I continued to read and 
look to Heaven for help. I read, at times, until 
I reached the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews. 
This chapter (as the sailors say) “brought me 
up all standing.” I was struck by the repeti- 
tion of the words “by faith.” I thought upon 
the term; I mused, I prayed, and I wept again 
and again. “ By faith,’ thought I to myself, 
what is that? It is “by faith” this, and “by 
faith” that, it is “by faith” every thing. I be- 
gan to feel encouraged; and I went forward, 
musing on the words “ by faith,’ until, by faith 
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in the atonement made by Jesus Christ on the 
cross, I found relief to my troubled mind, and 
could confidently hope in him as my Saviour. 

In times of danger I fled to my Bible to catch 
a verse or two. I used to fly to my “ By faith” 
chapter, as I called it, and there I found my an- 
chor was cast “ within the veil,”’ and could re- 
pose confidence in the promise of my God. 

In process of time I returned from the seas 
and from the bustle of a man-of-war, and settled 
down quietly at home, enjoying the blessed 
effects produced by that Bible. 

I have been now, for the last twenty-four 
years of my life, an itinerant minister in the 
Primitive Methodist Society, and have hoisted 
the Bible as the royal standard of truth, and 
have pointed the perishing sinner to look, be- 
lieve, and live. And, blessed be God! I trust 
not in vain, I have told the people, in number- 
less cases, what the Bible did for me when on 
board a man-of-war, and it could do the same 
for others on shore. 

Under God, I attribute the dawn of heavenly 
light upon my mind, the influence of divine 
grace, and the operations of the Holy Spirit 
upon my heart, to the agency of your Society. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1849. 





Among the articles in the present number, there 
is one of an unpretending character, to which we 
would willingly call the attention of our fellow 
citizens, viz: the Report of the Sewing Circle 
and Bedford Street School. 

A slight acquaintance with the neighbourhood in 
which this charitable institution is located, can 
hardly fail to disclose the disagreeable fact, that 
very great poverty and destitution are prevalent 
there. This poverty is, unquestionably, in many 
instances, the result of negligence and intemper- 
ance. But degradation is probably, in most cases, 
the consequence of neglected education. If people 
will enjoy the comforts of life, a considerable share 
of virtue seems necessary with the great mass of 
our race, tosecure that enjoyment. Butthere isa 
point of depression which annihilates the hope of 
enjoying the rational comforts of life, and disposes 
its victims to grasp at the indulgence of the pre- 
sent moment, regardless of the future. Virtuous 
effort is seldom persevering, unless sustained by 
the energy of hope. The sagacious Count Rumford, 
nearly sixty years ago, when devising a plan for 
raising the poor of Bavaria, among whom beggary 
was oppressively and alarmingly prevalent, took 
up the idea, that to stimulate them toa virtuous 
effort to improve their condition, it was necessary 
to shew that the rewards of industry and economy 
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were within theirreach, Acting on this principle 
his labours were attended with remarkable syc. 
cess. And so sensible were they of the benefits 
which he had conferred, that at a time when lying 
dangerously ill, he heard a company pass his dwell. 
ing, and was told that the poor of the town were 
going in a body to the chapel, to pray for his re. 
covery. 

In the case immediately before us, the object of 
the Association, and the means on which they rely, 
are similar in principle to those of Count Rumford. 
They not only furnish relief to the destitute, dis- 
tributing daily fifteen hundred quarts of nourishing 
soup, and finding employment for a number of 
women, for which they are punctually paid, but 
they are directing their efforts towards drying up 
the sources of future pauperism and beggary. 

The Editor has recently paid a short visit to the 
institution, where he had the satisfaction to see in 
one room, comfortably warmed with heated air, 
sixty one coloured children, under the tuition of a 
male and female teacher. The boys were learning 
the elements of literature, and the girls were ac- 
quiring the use of the needle. These children, if 
this receptacle had not been provided, must; many 
of them, have been ranging the streets, or shiver- 
ing in comfortless habitations. In another room 
were a number of females, chiefly adults, black, 
white, and mixed, working at various employ- 
ments, under the supervision of a very respectable 
These were paid for their work ac- 
In some cases 


directress. 
cording to its quantity and kind. 
the sum earned by one of these destitute inmates 
ina day, appeared by the books to be thirty six 
cents; besides which they and the pupils were 
supplied near the middle of the day with a portion 
of soup, which to some of them is probably their 
only meal. 

A number of small rooms are provided, in which 
the outcasts of the street, who have no lodging 
place,* can pass the night. 

We invite our friends and fellow citizens, not to 
rest satisfied with this hasty and imperfect account 
of the en‘erprise, but to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its operations and results; and to 
remember withal, that such a charity cannot be 
supported ‘without funds. 





From the summary of foreign intelligence, it ap- 
pears that Prince Louis Napoleon is elected to the 
Presidency, by a majority reckoned in millions, 
over all his competitors. To the peaceable citizens 
af the United States, it may appear of little im- 
portance whom the people of France may place at 





*We are informed that women and children are often 
found in the street, who have been expelled from their 
miserable dwellings, because the rents were not paid. 
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the helm of their new launched Republic; and we 
have cettainly no right to interfere with their 
choice; yet desiring, as every Christian and phi- 
Janthropist must, that the people on both sides of 
the Atlantic may enjoy the blessings of peace, we 
may justly regard this event as an indication of a 
spirit quite unfavourable to the repose of Europe. 
Whatever the talents or virtues of Prince Louis 
may be, it cannot be supposed that any exhibition 
of either, which he has had the opportunity to 
make, has raised him so much above all his com- 
petitors, as to secure such a resistless tide of popu- 
lar favour. The origin of the preference must be 
sought in his connection with the late Emperor of 
the French. The halo which the military achieve- 
ments of the uncle have cast round the name and 
family of Napoleon, has unquestionably dazzled 
the great mass of electors, and fixed their suf- 
frages on the nephew. And why is the name of 
Napoleon deemed so illustrious? Where are the 
memorials of his virtues? And what benefits did 
he confer on the people of France? Alas, his in- 
fluence and power swept like a pestilence over the 
country of his adoption; the young men were 
dragged by thousands to the field of slaughter, to 
swell his triumphs and glut his insatiable ambition. 
The fields of Austerlitz, of Wagram, and of Jena; 
the ruins of Smolensko, and of Moscow, mark the 
paths where his foot has trod. Surely a people 
who regard with enthusiastic admiration the cha- 
racter and achievements of such a man, are ill 
qualified to estimate the blessings, and secure the 
enjoyment of permanent and inviolable peace. It 
may be hoped that the new President will be wise 
enough to prefer the happiness of the people to the 
trumpet of fame ; but it requires little sagacity to 
perceive that if he possesses a latent ambition to 
figure in scenes to which the first Napoleon owes 
his celebrity, the materials are not wanting to fan 
that ambition into a devouring flame. 






































Diev,—At his residence, near Elizabethtown 
Bartholomew county, Indiana, on the 22d of last 
month, after a few days illness, Jon. Newsom, a 
valuable Elder of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, in 
the 59th year of his age. He was strongly attached 
to the Doctrines and Testimonies of our Religious 
Society ; and while he leaves a large circle of 
friends and relatives to lament their bereavement, 
they have consolation in the trust that their Joss is 
his eternal gain. 


—, On Sixth day evening, the 5th of this 
month, at the residence of his tather, Philadelphia, 
Ropert Pearsatt, Jr., in the 22d year of his age. 


, at his residence in Smithfield, Jefferson 
Co. Ohio on the first inst. Jacop Oxe. He joined 
our religious society by convincement when about 
24 years of age, and, by submitting to the neces- 
sary baptisms received a gift in the ministry. 
hroughout his long life he evinced a firm at- 
tachment to the doctrines of the gospel as professed 
by Friends, and was equally concerned to support 
our excellent order. He pretty constantly attended 
his particular meeting until about two weeks before 
his clcse; though during the last few years his bodily 
wers were so enfeebled, that it was with difficulty 
e could get to the meeting house, and when en- 
gaged to appear in the ministry it was often 
necessary to assist him in rising to his feet. 

As nature decayed, it was comfortable and 
encouraging to his frierds to observe that in the 
exercise of his gift he grew brighter and brighter ; 
verifying the scripture testimony, “The path of the 
just 1s as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” Thus when near his 
ninetieth year, like a shock of corn fully ripe, was 
he gathered ; leaving a widow with whom he had 
lived in sweet concord more than sixty-six years, 
to feel her bereavement, but not to sorrow as with- 
out hope ; for she, and his friends generally, have 
the comfortable trust, from his devoted] life, and 
repeated declarations, that, through redeeming 
mercy, his purified spirit, released from the con- 
flicts of time, has been permitted to enter the joy 
of his Lord. 





FORTUNES OF A FARMER’S BOY. 
(Concluded from page 239.) 


When the madness of the people was some- 
what calmed down, Richard returned to Paris, 
and to fresh speculations. A very short time 
after his return, he became acquainted with a 
young merchant of the name of Lenoir Dufresne. 
These two superior minds at once understood 
each other, and a partnership was entered into 
which was to end only with the death of one of 
the parties, so long known and respected as the 
firm of Richard and Lenoir. 

There were many points of resemblance be- 
tween the two partners. Both possessed the 
same acuteness and almost intuitive tact in busi- 
ness, but the perhaps too boldly speculative 
mind of Richard found a happy counterbalance 
in the coolness and steadiness of Lenoir. ‘Their 
trade was principally in English manufactures ; 
and so extensive did it become, and so wonder- 
fully did it prosper, that, two years after their 
partnership commenced, they had realized on 


We have understood that the poem on Faithful- 
ness, which we have copied from the Non-Slave- 
holder, into the present number, is the production 
of the author of Milton’s Prayer for Patience, 
published in our former volume. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Pur- 
chase, on Fourth day, 27th ult. Georce Dittwyn 
Kimper, son of Joshua Kimber, of Flushing, L. I., 
to Harriet Ann, daughter of Charles Miller, of 
Harrison, West Chester Co., New York. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting House, Gilead, on the 

28th of last month, Davipn Hunt, of Westland, 
Logan Co., to Saran ANN Cosas, daughter of 
Abraham Morris, all of Ohio. 
_ ——, At Friends’ Meeting House, on Arch street, 
in this city, on Fifth day, the 4th inst., Dr. Henry 
Hartsuorne, son of Dr. Joseph Hartshorne, to 
Mary E. Brown, daughter of Jeremiah Brown, all 
of Philadelphia. 
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the £240 which they had invested, a net profit 
of £4560. 

And now Richard conceived a noble project 
indeed—the introduction into France of the cot- 
ton manufacture, hitherto monopolized by Eng- 
land; and his perseverance, aided by an appa- 
rent accident, happily obtained for him the 
means of accomplishing his purpose. Having 
ripped some calico, he perceived, to his surprise, 
on weighing a certain quantity of thread, that a 
piece valued at £3. 6s. 8d. only took 10s. worth 
of the raw material! What a profit for the 
manufacturer! From that instant he hesitated 
no longer; his purpose was fixed and irrevoca- 
ble. However, not wishing to do any thing 
without his partner’s consent, he communicated 
his project to Lenoir Dafresne, who at first tried 
to dissuade him from attempting so bold and 
novel a plan; but seeing that his determination 
was not to be shaken, he finally left him at 
full liberty, though declining any interference. 
Richard’s first step was the purchase of one 
hundred weight of cotton, and to get some looms 
made after the rough plans given him by a poor 
English mechanic. They were set up in a shop 
in the Rue de Bellefonds. ‘The first essay was 
crowned with complete success in every point 
but the stamping of the calicoes; and as the 
printing of them was indispensable to their be- 
ing saleable, Richard employed three months in 
endeavours to discover the secret of this process ; 
but his efforts were vain; til at length his part- 
ner, whose prejudices had been removed, and 
who began to take an interest in the manufac- 
ture, gave him a clue to the discovery. 

The manufacture now became so sought after, 
_ as to make the want of machinery sensibly felt. 
Richard was anxiously devising some mode of 
procuring a model of the English machine now 
so well known under the name of spinning- 
jenny, when he was again fortunate enough to 
meet with an Englishman, who, in less than 
three months, constructed twenty-two of these 
frames ; and as their former premises were now 
too narrow for this addition, the two partners 
took from the government a spacious mansion 
in the Rue de Thougny; and the house, once 
the abode of luxury and wealth, was suddenly 
metamorphosed into the workshop of the poor 
but industrious artizans. ‘The number employed 
now became so great, that they were soon ob- 
liged to add to their concerns a large convent in 
the neighbourhood. A few days after, Napoleon 
came to visit their establishment; and he was 
so struck with the completeness of the novel 
machinery, with the clearness of Richard’s judg- 
ment, the elevation of his views, and the bold- 
ness with which he laboured for the commercial 
freedom of France, that he offered any encou- 
ragement he yet needed; and on finding that 
their establishment was not even yet large 
enough, he gave a grant of another convent at 
the opposite side of the street. 


REVIEW. 


The manufactory of Richard and Lenoir now 
assumed an almost colossal importance, realizing 
a monthly profit of £1600. The indefatigable 
Richard set up successively three hundred spin- 
ning-jennies in different villages of Picardy, forty 
at Alencon, and one hundred in the Abbey of 
St. Martin. Nor was his native province forgot- 
ten, for he opened a manufactory there which 
gave bread to six hundred workmen. Neither 
did his enlightened benevolence stop here. [n- 
cessant were his efforts to raise those in his 
employment in the social scale, by placing edu- 
cational advantages within their reach. In an 
asylum which he founded for the orphan chil- 
dren of both sexes of those workmen who died 
in his employment, he not only endeavoured to 
inspire them with a spirit of industry, but had 
them taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
music; carefully providing also religions in- 
struction. He waged open war with the spirit- 
shop; and in order that his workmen might not 
go to the public house for recreation, he opened 
for their use a reading-room and a music-room. 

For more than ten years, Richard and Lenoir 
seemed to mount from step to step to the pinna- 
cle of human prosperity. But, in 1806, a sad 
and unexpected event broke up a partnership 
which might have served as a model ; so perfect 
was the agreement, yet so remarkable the com- 
bination of opposite qualities of mind to the 
most beneficial results. Lenoir died suddenly, 
and Richard found himself alone at the head of 
the establishment; and having no one now to 
restrain him, he gave full scope to his gigantic 
views. He set up two more factories at Caen 
and Laigle, which made the number under his 
superintendence amount to six, all in admirable 
order, and provided with every essential for 
working. But one object of his ambition still 
remained to be attained; he wished France to 
be no longer obliged to import the raw material 
from countries that did not acknowledge her 
sway. In Napoleon’s career of conquest, ltaly 
had now become, as it were, but an appendage 
of his vast empire; and it was to the generous 
soil of Naples that Richard purposed confiding 
his cotton plantation. Seeds were often found 
in the bales of cotton coming from America, and 
these he had now carefully collected, and when 
he had got a sufficient quantity, he conveyed 
them to Castel a Mare, where they succeeded 
so entirely, that one year after, he brought into 
France, as the produce of his first crop, twenty 
thousand weight of raw cotton. 

Up to this point, Richard could only be re- 
garded as the most encouraging example of the 
union of persevering industry, with bold and 
enterprising genius. It is to be regretted that 
he must serve also as a warning against specu- 
lations that now took the character of rashness. 
The union between Holland and France threw 
an immense quantity of cotton goods into the 
market, and Richard could no longer find sale 
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or what he had on hand; and with six facto- 
ries perpetually at work, the quantity manufac- 
tured was very great. This was the origin of 
his first difficulties. Vainly did his friends urge 
him to close some of his establishments for a 
short time; vainly did his confidential clerk 
entreat him to strike a balance, and retire from 
trade:—“ You have done enough for France, 
and nobly maintained your reputation; think 
now of your interests, and of taking the rest 
you have so well earned.” Richard was deaf 
to every argument, and continued manufacturing 
in ruinous quantities, 

His involvements increased to an overwhelm- 
ing degree, and he was obliged to have recourse 
to the emperor, to whom he frankly stated his 
situation. Napoleon, who had ever respected 
him, and had but very lately conferred upon 
him the cross of the legion of honour, did not 
keep him long in suspense; and a loan of 
fifteen hundred thousand franes enabled him to 
meet the immediate demands upon him. But 
the great cause of the evil still remained, and 
Richard at length thought of adopting the manu- 
facture of wool instead of that of cotton. This 
new undertaking succeeded at first, and was at- 
tended with considerable profits ; but soon fresh 
disasters occurred; and when the year 1813 
arrived, so pregnant with reverse of fortune to 
the emperor, ruin was impending over the enter- 
prising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not suffered to 
make him indifferent to the fate of his fellow- 
citizens. When, in the defence of Paris against 
the enemy’s troops, a number of men had been 
wounded and conveyed to hospitals, Richard, in 
visiting them, saw that they were lying on the 
bare ground. He immediately supplied, at his 
own expense, eight hundred straw-beds, and 
employed the boiler of his bleach-house at Bon 
Secours to make broth, daily carried to them by 
his servants and clerks, who attended on them 
in the hospitals. We need scarcely say that 
this heavy expense was incurred without either 
expectation or desire of indemnification. 

The exhausted state of the public finances 
at the restoration, besides many other reasons, 
compelled the Bourbons to yield to the demand 
of England, that the duty upon cotton should be 
altogether taken off. The bill to that effect, 
which was passed without any clause of indem- 
nity to the present holders of stock, found Ri- 
chard with a fortune of eight millions, and ren- 
dered him poorer than when he first left his 
native village. 

Even in this extremity, Richard, supported 
by his rseverance and fortitude, did not de- 
spair. He resolved to hold on, though now 
less to maintain his commercial reputation, than 
not to plunge into utter destitution the twenty 
thousand workmen in his employment. But he 
had soon exhausted all his own resources, and 
he was obliged to have recourse to loans, for 
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which so high an interest was exacted, that in a 
little time his ruin was complete. He at length 
retreated from his struggle with adverse cir- 
cumstances, almost penniless, yet respected and 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens. It was not till 
October, 1839, that death put a period to his 
mental suffering. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE LOST NAVIGATORS. 


Few events of our time have excited more 
sympathy, or called forth more generous efforts 
for the relief of the sufferers, than the detention 
and probable loss of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, amid the horrors of the Arctic seas. 
Brief allusions to this expedition, and those which 
have been sent out in search of the adventurers, 
frequently appear in the public journals; but, 
perhaps the information which it is now propos- 
ed to submit to the readers of the Review, on 
this interesting topic, will be new to many of 
them ; and it can scarcely fail to excite their ad- 
miration of the generous impulses which have 
induced the efforts for the relief of the hapless 
seamen. 

The efforts to discover a passage to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, around the northern coast of America, 
have, for well nigh three centuries, called forth 
displays of courage and indomitable perseverance, 
of which no other age can boast. If these efforts 
have heretofore failed to accomplish the object 
to which they have been directed with surpass- 
ing sagacity and fertility of invention, they have, 
like the golden dreams of the Alehymist, greatly 
added to the stock of knowledge. ‘They have 
opened new oceans to the enterprise of the 
whaler; and have afforded the means of deter- 
mining important questions in science ; while in 
a moral point of view, they have not been with- 
out advantage, since they have attracted to the 
daring and sagacity of men engaged in peaceful 
pursuits, the admiration which has heretofore 
been engrossed by deeds of blood. 

In 1844 Sir John Barrow, for many years 
Secretary of the Admiralty, and well known for 
his devotion -to arctic discovery, suggested that 
the long sought for passage might be found by 
keeping a midway course between Bank’s Land 
and the coast of North America. The distance 
to be crossed between Melville Island and Beh- 
ring’s Strait, is about 900 miles ; this once ac- 
complished, the great problem would be solved. 
The suggestion having been well received by 
the Government, two ships, the “ Erebus,” and 
the “ Terror,” sailed on the 26th of the Fifth 
month, 1845, under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, upon this errand. The personal quali- 
ties of this veteran sailor were such as to fit 
him eminently for the service, and greatly in- 
creased the interest so universally felt in the fate 
of the expedition. He had made several voyages 
to the regions he was about again to explore, and 
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every arrangement suggested by his experience, 
or that of the distinguished men who had shared 
in the perils of the polar seas, was adopted by 
the Admiralty. ‘The officers and crews of the 
two vessels numbered 138 men, who were fully 
provided for an absence of three years. Pro- 
ceeding to Lancaster Sound, and through Bar- 
row’s Strait, he was to use every effort to reach 
Behring’s Strait by the route above indicted ; 
and if not successful, he was to attempt it by 
such other course as he might deem eligible. It 
was left discretionary with Capt. Franklin, 
should he fail to make the passage the first 
season, either to return to England to refit, or 
to remain over two or more winters in those 
northern latitudes. But from his well known 
character, it was generally believed that he would 
not return until every avenue which promised a 
successful passage had been carefully explored. 
The last account of the expedition, which has 
reached England, was dated the 26th of the 
Seventh month, 1845, exactly two months after 
its departure, when it was fallen in with by a 
whaling vessel in Melville’s Bay, which opens 
into Lancaster Sound ; at that time all was well, 
and the officers expressed strong hopes of an 
early completion of their enterprise. During the 
three years and a half which have since elapsed, 
not a rumour of them has reached home, save a 
statement made by some Esquimaux, of boats 
with white men having been seen east of the 


mouth of Mackensie river, in the summer of 


1846. This is the more extraordinary, as Capt. 
Franklin was directed, after passing the latitude 
of 65° north, to throw overboard every day, a 
bottle, or copper cylinder, containing a statement 
of their position, and a paper, which had been 
printed for him in different languages, requesting 
the finder to forward the enclosure to the Admi- 
ralty. None of these floating messengers have 
come to hand, to tell of the sufferings or the 
hopes of the adventurers. As month after 
month passed without any tidings, fears were 
awakened which seem but too likely to prove well 
grounded. The Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
operations extend to the mouths of the Mackensie 
and Copper Mine rivers, have in vain used every 
effort to discover and succour the expedition. 
The whalers, as they returned from their peril- 
ous occupation, were questioned, without suc- 
cess ; and though some intelligent, but sanguine, 
men still cling to the hope that Sir John Frank- 
lin and his party will yet return by the way of 
Cape Horn, that hope becomes fainter daily. 

As early as the autumn of 1846, Sir John Ross 
proposed to the government to head an expedi- 
tion in search of Franklin, to leave England in 
the following year. In the course of 1847, the 
subject was frequently discussed, and it was 
finally determined to despatch three parties for 
this purpose, one to follow the course prescribed 
to Capt. Franklin; one to proceed to the Pacific, 
and passjng through Behring’s Strait, extend its 
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examinations easterly ; and one overland, to the 
Mackensie river, and thence to the coast. 

In pursuance of these plans, two ships, the 
“ Enterprise’ and “Investigator,” built ex. 
pressly for the purpose, sailed from England in 
the Fifth month last, under the command of Sir 
James Ross, to follow the track of Franklin, 
searching the shores of all the great passages 
through which that expedition was to proceed, 
for any notices which may have been left by its 
officers, and cespatching parties in whatever 
direction it may be supposed to have passed, 
Each of these vessels is provided with a launch 
fitted with a steam engine and a supply of coal; 
arrangements, which it is hoped, may greatly 
facilitate the proposed operations. ‘Iwo years 
are expected to be spent in these laborious and 
perilous exploratious. A party is to be des- 
patched to the south and west in the expectation 
of meeting with Sir John Richardson, command- 
ing the overland expedition, and under his order 
ascending the Mackensie river on their way 
home. By this officer a quantity of preserved 
meats was sent out to be concealed at certain 
prescribed stations on the American coast, for 
the use of Sir James Ross’s company. ‘The 
last account of this expedition left it on the’ 28th 
of the Eighth month last, near the entrance of 
Barrow’s Strait into Lancaster Sound. 

The expedition by Behring’s Strait, consists of 
two ships, the “ Plover ’”’ and “ Herald,” under 
Commander Moore. ‘They were instructed to 
stop at Sitka for the purpose of procuring inter- 
preters and fresh meats, and passing through 
Behring’s Strait early in the Seventh month last, 
were to proceed along the coast until endangered 
by ice. The Plover is to be secured, for the 
winter, in the best harbour which can be found, 
and her boats are to be despatched in search of 
Capt. Franklin, proceeding eastward, if practi- 
cable, until they fall in with Sir John Richard- 
son’s party. ‘The winter having set in, these 
parties are to return to the ship, which is well 
supplied with provisions and fuel to mitigate the 
horrors of that dreary season inthe Arctic regions. 
Early in the spring the search will be resumed 
by parties dispatched in every practicable direc- 
tion. In the mean time the “Herald” will 
have returned to the south to give information of 
her consort’s winter quarters, and in the Seventh 
month of this year, will again proceed to join 
her, and decide whether it is expedient to remain 
over a second winter or return home. Besides 
the stores necessary for her crew, the “ Plover 
carries out large supplies of preserved meats, 
&e., for the use of Franklin’s party, should they 
have been compelled to abandon their vessels 
and travel on the ice or the coast. The Rus- 
sian Government has directed every possible aid 
to be given to the expedition, by its officers on 
the western coast. While preparing this notice, 
we observe, in the daily papers, an account from 
Panama, mentioning the expected immediate re- 
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turn of these vessels from the edge of the ice, 
after, of course, a fruitless search for the lost 
explorers. It may, however, prove to be the 
« Herald’? only, which was to return to that 
lace at the close of the season, pursuant to in- 
structions. 

We come now to the overland party under 
Sir John Richardson. This expedition was 
planned by that officer, an intimate personal 
friend of Franklin; and the government has 
enabled him fully to carry out his views. In 
the summer of 1847, four boats, thirty feet long 
and six wide, of the lightest material consistent 
with the service they were to perform, left Eng- 
land in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships, 
and were forthwith transported towards the Mac- 
kensie River. In the Fourth month, 1848, 
Sir John Richardson arrived at New York, and 


proceeded without delay to join the party on the | 


Mackensie, which he reached in the Leginning 
of the Seventh month. ‘The portage of the 
boats and the vast quantity of stores* had proved 
a most laborious undertaking, but they hoped to 
reach the sea by the first of the following month. 
They are to proceed, if possible, to the Copper 
Mine River, and there leave a party to spend 
the winter, and be prepared to resume the search 
early in the coming season. Another party will 
be left on the coast, while the remainder retire 
to the interior to winter at Great Bear Lake. 
During the next season the coast east and north 
of the Copper Mine will be carefully examined 
as far as practicable, and an effort made to com- 
municate with the parties despatched by Sir 
James Ross. ‘These operations will extend to 
the latier part of the present year, and a second 
dreary winter is to be passed by these generous 
and daring men in the vicinity of the polar seas. 
Should they be unsuccessful, they expect to 
reach England in the summer of 1850. 

Such are the efforts which the English Go- 
vernment has ordered, regardless of expense, for 
the restoration to their homes of those who, at 
its command, embarked upon an enterprize full 
of peril, but noble in its aims, and unstained by 
crime. Such are the dangers and privations 
which men occupying prominent stations at 
home, and surrounded by the comforts of civili- 
zation in its highest developements, are willing 
to encounter, for the noblest earthly object, the 
rescue of fellow men from suffering and death. 

C, 


Head knowiedge and heart experience are 
not always concomitants.—Diulwyn. 


* It may assist our readers in forming some idea of 
the great amount of provisions required for the support 
of a party engaged in these regions of intense cold, 
when we mention that the rations daily distributed to 
each man consist of 8lbs. of meat, or 10\bs. fish; 
Sir John Richardson carried out seven tons of preserved 
meat for the use of his party after commencing the 
descent of the Mackensie. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
First Annual Report of the Western Sewing 
Circle, and Bedford Street School. 


This Sewing Circle was formed in the winter 
of 1846, after a visit, by a female Friend, to the 
Southern House of Industry, established for the 
help of the most degraded and destitute inha- 
bitants of Moyamensing, by their devoted friend 
William J. Mullen. Many of those employed 
in this establishment were making mats, or cut- 
ting and sewing rags, &c., dressed in clothing 
scarcely meriting the name, and calculated to 
awaken benevolent feelings. On her represen- 
tation, a few Friends (chiefly in the western 
part of the city) met together at each other's 
houses, at stated periods, to make garments ; 
and relief was soon furnished to the most neces- 
sitous among them, funds having been readily 
procured for the purpose. 

Besides rendering some assistance to this 
House of Industry, as well as to the Moral 
Reform Retreat, for coloured women, a consi- 
derable amount of clothing was made, which 
found its way, through various channels, to 
other poor and sometimes sick persons in the 
southern part of the city and districts. 

In the First month of 1848, we became inte- 
rested in the coloured * Ragged School”’ in Bed- 
ford Street, recently started under the auspices 
of William J. Mullen, for the children of the 
same class for which we were labouring, and 
taught by a man of colour. Each visit con- 
vinced the Committee, that, instead of a regular 
plan of instruction being pursued, it was more 
like a refuge from their comfortless homes, and 
was only precariously supported by public cha- 
rity. ‘Ihe idea was sugggested that this would 
afford a more tangible object than had hitherto 
presented, for our especial care, and we might 
also, through this medium, be instrumental in 
elevating the moral tone of this depressed por- 
tion of the community. 

Upon conferring together, it appeared a few 
of us were willing to assume the superinten- 
dance of it, as an experiment, for three months, 
if the consent of its patron and the teacher could 
be obtained. 

The preliminaries being settled, we began in 
mid-winter, with a female teacher, and twenty- 
two or twenty-three pupils: the number soon 
increased, and much was to be done to tame 
their apparently intractable natures; many of 
them having been trained from infancy in a 
school of degradation and vice, were unaccus- 
tomed to mental discipline, their evil passions 
were hourly developed, being much addicted to 
quarrelling and the use of profane language. It 
was deemed absolutely necessary an assistant 
teacher should be employed, and the liberality 
of a Friend soon supplied the means. 

Although there is still great room for improve- 
ment, we are now gratified with a manifest 
change for the better, in the appearance and con- 
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duct of these formerly much neglected little 
ones, who are, equally with ourselves, the ob- 
jects of redeeming love. 

Many Friends have generously responded to 
our call for aid; and this enables us to conti- 
nue the school, which sometimes numbers over 
eighty scholars: two of them have been called 
away by death; five have left us, we hope for 
permanent homes, mostly in the country; five 
others have been at service for several weeks or 
months at a time: six of the above ten, who 
could read, were each presented with a Testa- 
ment. We have distributed among the children 
three hundred and forty-five garments, old and 
new, and twenty-two pairs of shoes. 

In conclusion, we may acknowledge, our 
feeble efforts have been blessed by Him, who 
can open the hearts of the people in behalf of 
suffering humanity, and we feel indebted to the 
donors of the following liberal contributions of 
funds: school-room rent free for five months; 
one hundred and fifty garments from Friends ; 
a full supply of coal; large quantities of soup 
and bread from several sources ; a large closet ; 
dry goods; shoes; boards for footway ; bovks; 
slates; pencils; cards; maps; bowls; spoons; 
Testaments, and black-board. 

We should be gratified if sufficient interest 
has been awakened in the school, to induce all 
our patrons to visit it in the new “ Southern 
House of Industry,’’ where we design moving, 
the first day of the year 1849. 

Our Sewing Circle has made over four hun- 
dred garments for the above class, and may we 
not, from the encouragement of the past, augur 
well for the future. 

The amount of money received in annual 
subscriptions for the school this year (1848) is 
$113.50; donations $219, including $13 for 
bread, from Friends’ Committee. Our teacher 
received $135.82; rent, $25; making fires, dry 
goods, &c., incidental expenses being defrayed, 
leaves us a balance at the close of the year of 
$143.74. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 30th, 1848. 





HOW MUCH IT COSTS. 


In this city there are at least 2,400 adult 
males. Of this number, 2,000 use tobacco. 
For cigars they pay not less than four cents 
a day, making for each $15 60 a year, and a 
total for the two thousand of $31,200. For to- 
bacco six cents per week, making $3 12 per 
year. ‘Total for cigars and tobacco per year, 
$37 ,420—for the citizens of Cleveland. The 
cigars and tobacco cost almost, if not quite, as 
much as the flour consumed in our city. There 
are several individuals who pay not less than 
$100 a year for cigars; at $5 per barrel this 
would purchase 20 barrels of flour, equal to the 
supply of four families, or 20 persons, with the 


staple of life. And all of this $37,000 is paiq 
for an article injurious to the human system and 
entirely unproductive of any good. 

The amount paid in the city of Cleveland for 
cigars and tobacco is fully equal to the amount 
of the State, County, Township and City tax, 
And if we include the amount paid for strong 
drink it amounts to more than the State, County. 
Township and City taxes of the whole county, 
levied on the duplicate for the year 1818,— 
Cleveland Democrat. 





THE SPIRIT OF RELIGION IN DAILY LIFe., 


Many among you may think itis inexpedient 
to speak frequently, or indeed ever, except on oc- 
casions of great solemnity, of religion—and to 
this I shall not attempt toreply. But the world 
cannot forbid you to manifest the spirit of reli- 
gion in a holy life. You may therefore show 
forth its essence in every act and deed; even 
the most ordinary and trivial affairs and rela- 
tions of life need not to be devoid of the ex. 
pression of a pious heart. Let the deep and 
sacred feeling which inspires and governs all 
your actions, show that even in those trifles 
over which a profane mind passes with levity, 
the music of a lofty sentiment echoes in your 
heart; let the majestic serenity with which you 
estimate the great and small, prove that you re. 
fer everything to the immutable—that you per- 
ceive the Godhead alike in everything; let the 
bright cheerfulness with which you encounter 
every proof of our transitory nature, reveal to 
all men that you live above time and above the 
world; let your easy and graceful self denial 
prove how many of the bonds of egotism you 
have already broken: and let the ever quick and 
open spirits, from which neither what is rarest 
nor most ordinary, escapes, show with what un- 
wearied ardor you seek for every trace of the 
Godhead—with what eagerness you watch for 
its slightest manifestation. If your whole life, 
and every movement of your outward and in- 
ward being, is thus guided by religion, perhaps 
the hearts of many will be touched by this mute 
language, and will open to the reception of that 
spirit which dwells within you.x—Schleirmacher. 





THE BEST LEFT. 


I am ‘fallen, cried Jeremy Taylor, into the 
hands of publicans and sequestrators, and they 
have taken all from me. Whatnow? Letme 
look about me! They have left sun and moon, 
fire and water, a loving wife, and many friends 
to pity me; and some to relieve me; and I can 
still discourse; and unless I list, they have not 
taken away my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirits, and a good conscience ; they 
have still left me the providence of God, 
and all the promises of the gospel, and my re- 
ligion, and my hopes of heaven, and my charity 
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to th too. And still I , and digest, and 
eat and-drink; I read and meditate ; I can walk 
in my neighbour’s vets. fields and see the 
varieties of natural bgguties, and delight in virtue 
and wisdom in the le creation and in God 
himself. e 


HE SMELLS OF RUM. 









We were highly pleased with an incident a 
friend related to us, about his little girl, He 
had taken his wife and little daughter to the ex- 
hibition of the New York Institute. While 
there, one of the officers of the Institute, noticing 
the little girl, and being pleased with her lively 
and social turn, took pains to accompany her 
about the fair, and to point out to her objects 
that might interest her. He left her for a short 
time and visited another part of the building. 
When he returned, he went immediately to the 
little girl, and offered her his hand to lead her 
about the hall again. But no, she would not go 
with him. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you have not seen half 
the pretty things yet. Come, and I will show 
them to you.” 

Still she refused, and clung as if affrighted to 
her mother. Surprised at such conduct, her 
mother remonstrated, and bade her be polite to 
the kind gentleman. 

“ Mother,” said the little girl, drawiny down 
her mother’s ears, ** Mother, he smells of rum !”’ 

And nothing could induce her to go near him 
again. Was she to be blamed? 





F AITHFULNESS. 


“ See that thou copy no man save in the matter of faithful- 
ness.”"—WILLIAM PENN. 


Listen not, when men shall tell thee, here is work for 
thee to do; 

There, thy field of labour lieth, and the good thou 
should’st pursue: 

Idle one when all are busy, bound, yet longing to arise, 

Follow thou no mortal guidance, though it come in 
prophet guise, 

While the cloud is on thy spirit andthe mist is o’er 
thy eyes. 


Not the stars above us shining, in Creation’s perfect 
plan, 

Have theirplaces marked more surely, than the living 
soul of man; 

And the laws are not more changeless, which direct 
their daily course, 

Than the lines of light that issue from our being's 
radiant Source, 

To restrain the soul’s outgoings with an ever gentle 
force. 


Watch and wait, and as at Bethel, where of old the 
dreamer lay, 

Sleep-bound on his stony pillow, God himself will set 

y way: 

Wanderer, without a foothold in illimitable space, 

With the first step simply taken on thy heaven appointed 
race 

Thou wilt know the noiselessisliding of a stone into its 
place. 
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Up, then, with the break of morning! while upon thy 
lifted eyes, 

Clear before thee, rounds of Duty one above another 
rise; 

On the steps let down from heaven, rugged though they 
seem and hard, 

Pilgrims from al! lands will meet thee, silver-haired 
and battle scarred, 

And the young, in meekness lovely, shielded by an 
angel guard. 


With a grasp the worldling feels not, by a touch he 
cannot see, 

Holy joy their bosoms thrilling, they will greet and 
welcome thee ; 

With their bvmns of glad thanksgiving, that thy mission 
is begun, 

That the Father’s Kingdom cometh, that His will on 
earth is done, 

Mingleth soft thy heart’s “ Eureka”—Peace! the 
Father’s boon is won. 


God hath many aims to compass, many messages to 
send, 

And his instruments are fitted, each to some distinctive 
end. 

Earth is full of groaning spirits—hearts that wear a 
galling chain— 

Minds, designed for noble uses. bondaged to the lust of 
gain— 

Sou's, once beautiful in whiteness, crimsoned with 
corruption’s stain. 


Through earth’s wrong, and wo, and evil, sometimes 
seeing, sometimes blind, 

Ever must the homeward pathway of the humble 
Christian wind; 

Stooping over sin and sorrow— watching by the couch 
of pain— 

Holy promises, outpouring, grateful as the summer 
rain, 

To the heart whose hope had withered never to revive 
again. 


Dark perplexing questions cross him—meet him as he 
onward goes ;— 

Why a God of love and mercy should permit Life’s ills 
and woes ? 

Why the good should strive and differ? If his love be 
over all, 

Why the guiltless and the guilty by the same dread 
stroke should fall ? 

Why the haughty arm of power should meek innocence 
enthrall ? 


Why with Joy is Sorrow walking, hand in hand and 
side by side, 

Sparing not the sad and lowly—breaking in on strength 
and pride ? 

Grief and Gladness touch each other—pass each other 
in the street— 

Why should trains of sable dmourners, young and happy 
lovers meet, 

ag on their lips the whisper, “ Life is good, and 
‘Love is sweet !” 


As thei@irnest soul advances, step by step, to higher 
ground, 

Simple Faith and steady Patience slowly bring the an- 
swers round : 

Then it moves serenely forward, trusting less to Rea- 
son’s span,«— 

Satisfied with Faith’s revealings of a broad Paternal 





plan 
Which, by mutual dependence, fraternises man and man. 
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Down Existence one is sailing, by fair breezes borne 
along, 

Trilling, on Life’s solemn voyage, evermore a merry 
song ; | 

What, to him, is that wrapt thinker—wearing out the | 
night in toil, 

Gleaning for the thankless Future, from the Past a 
golden spoil, | 

But an idle, uselegg dreamer, but a cumberer of the 
soil ? 


Say we these can never mingle ?—soon the student’s | 
cheek shall pale, 

And the o’ertasked brain shall weary, and the soul-lit | 
eye shall fail: 

Whose bright face his sick room lighteth, with hope’s 
language all a-glow ? 

Whose kind hand, the hair is smoothingybackward from 
his burning brow ? 

Ah, his careless-hearted neighbour is a gentle brother 
now. 


There a proud man coldly gazes on a meek, forgiving 
face ! 

Once he loved her—but ambition crept into affection’s 
place ; 

From her Christian garb unspotted, turns he now his 
scornful eye, 

But on his last lowly pillow, when the great man comes 
to lie, 

He will long to hear the rustle of her white robe pas- 

* sing by. 


Thus are God’s ways vindicated; and at length, we 
slowly gain, 

As our needs dispel our blindness, some faint glimpses 
of the chain 

Which connects the Earth with Heaven, Right with 
Wrong, and Good with Ill— 

Links in one harmonious movement, slowly learn we 
to fulfil 

Our appointed march in concert with#His manifested 
will! 


Philadelphia, 11th month 28¢h 1848. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—A resolution has been offered in the 
Senate, calling upon the President for any corres- 
pondence that may have been entered into in 
relation to the purchase of Cuba from Spain. On 
the 8th, J. P. Hale presented a petition against the 
extension of slavery, and for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade wherever Congress has power 
to do so. He moved to refer the petition to the 
Committee on the District of Colambia, with in- 
structions to report a bill abolishing siavery and the 
slave-trade in said District. The question of recep- 
tion was, on motion of a southern member, laid on 
the table, 25 to 16. Corwin, of Ohio, offered a 
similar petition, which was disposed of in the same 
manner. The bill for reciprocal free trade with 
Canada was then taken up, and discussed by Dix, 
Niles and others, in its favor, and Pearce, Hunter, 
Downs and others, in opposition to it. = 

In the House a bill has been reported “fot the 
establishmeut of a territorial government in New 
Mexico. A bill for the establishment of a Board 
of Commissioners to settle private claims against 
the government, has been undet, consideration for 
several days since our last report. The bill to 
allow compensation to Antonio Pacheco, for a slave 
killed during the Florida war, (which had been 
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previously annOtnceg.as passed by a majority of 
two,) was again called up, and the tmé vote 
announced as 89 yeas to gays. So the bill was 
defeated. Meade, of Virg offered a resolution 
instructing the Judiciary ittee to report a bil! 
for reclaiming slaves escaped into free States. A 
motion to suspend the rules,der the purpose of 
considering this resolution, waS@lefeated by a vote 
of 78 to 90. . 


U. S. Senators.—Thomas Metcalfe has been 
elected to the United States Senate by the Legis. 
lature of Kentucky, and Jackson Morton by that of 
Florida; each for six years from the 4th of Third 
month next. 


PenNnSYLVANIA LecisLature.—This body met on 
the 2d inst. Thirty-one Senators and the whole 
one hundred Representatives were present. George 
Darsie was elected Speaker of the Senate, pro tem- 
pore. The House being equally divided between 
the opposing parties, was occupied until the 5th in 
balloting for a Speaker. The candidates were 
William F. Packer, of Lycoming, who was Speaker 
last year, and Henry 8. Evans, of Chester. On the 
twenty-second ballot, William F. Packer, the 
Democratic candidate, was elected. The Governor's 
message was sent in on the 6th. 


Massacnuusetts Erection.—A special election 
was held on the Ist inst. in four Congressional] Dis. 
tricts which failed tochoose Representatives at the 
last election. In the 2d and 9th Districts the’Whig 
candidates were elected. In the 5th, Charles 
Allen, the Free Soil candidate, was elected by 
about 1500 majority ; and in the 4th, the election 
again failed, John G. Palfrey, the Free Soil candi- 
date, having gained largely, but still wanting 400 
votes of a majority over both his competitors. 


Cuotera.—The reports from New Orleans for 
the past week show generally from 70 to 100 
deaths per day from Cholera. It is reported that 
some 25,000 persons had fled from the city. The 
disease is said to have protuced death, in some 
cases, in one hour from the commencement of the 
attack. The last accounts represent the disorder 
as decreasing 


Evrope.—The steamship Washington arrived at 
New York on the 8th inst., with Liverpool dates to 
the 19th ult., three days later. The Cotton market 
had again increased in activity, with a further rise 
in prices. The latest returns of the French elec- 
tion give Louis Napoleon 5,500,000 votes, Cavaig- 
nac 1,500,000, and Ledru Rollin, Raspail and 
Lamartine, together, 500,000. The people of Rome 
have declared the Pope deprived of all temporal 
power. One of the Ministers, in an address to the 
citizens, said that the Pope, under the title ol 
Bishop, would have the right to return to Rome, 
but that all the Cardinals and Prelates would be 
strictly prohibited from entering the city. It is said 
the Pope has determined to take refuge in France. 
A Russian fleet is reported to have appeared in the 
Adriatic, for the purpose of blockading Venice. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted, an intelligent young man to have the 
care of a small class of Boys in the Primary Eng- 
lish Branches. For fugber information, inquire of 
Josiah Tatum, at this offie 





